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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Two Books on Roman Topography : 
I. The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. By 
Samuel Ball Platner. Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1904. 
II. Das Forum Romanum. By Ch. Huelsen. Loescher and 
Co., Rome, 1904. 

(1). Professor Platner declares that his book " is intended to 
serve as an introduction to the topography of ancient Rome for 
students of Roman antiquities and history, and incidentally as a 
book of reference for those who have any special interest in the 
monuments which still remain". A book written with such a 
purpose, in English, bearing the date 1904, will surely be hailed 
with joy by many, especially by those who read French, German 
and Italian only with difficulty or not at all. A heavy weight of 
responsibility, therefore, rested on the author to make his book 
absolutely correct, at least in matters which are simply questions 
of fact and not wholly or largely matters of opinion or interpreta- 
tion of fact. 

How has the author met this responsibility ? 

There are twenty chapters, with titles as follows : Sources of 
Information ; General Topography of Rome and the Campagna ; 
Building Materials and Methods ; History of the Development of 
the City ; The Tiber and its Bridges ; Aqueducts and Sewers ; 
Walls, Gates, and Roads ; The Palatine Hill ; The Forum ; The 
Imperial Fora ; The Capitoline Hill ; The Sacra Via and the 
Velia ; The Campus Martius ; The District between the Forum, 
the Tiber, and the Circus Maximus ; The Aventine ; The Caelian ; 
The Esquiline ; The Via Lata and the Pincian Hill; The Quirinal 
and the Viminal ; The Transtiberine District. An index of seven- 
teen pages closes the book. 

The book attempts to cover the whole field of the topography 
of ancient Rome ; it locates and describes not only existing ruins, 
but includes many structures of which no vestige now remains. 
From this point of view the book has value, in that it will give to 
the student information not so readily accessible elsewhere, at 
least in English. The very numerous references given in the 
footnotes, first to the sources of information in ancient literature 
and inscriptions, and, secondly, to the most important material in 
current periodicals and foreign manuals of topography con- 
stitute a very valuable, if not the most valuable, part of the book. 
The maps, plans and illustrations are likewise helpful, though one 
wishes more of them had been given. 
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One thing the book is not, a convenient guide-book to the ex- 
isting remains in Rome. The description of the Forum, for ex- 
ample, is worked out on a plan quite different from that followed 
by Professor Huelsen in his Das Forum Romanum. Mr. Platner 
begins by devoting four pages to the history of the successive re- 
buildings of the Forum. Then he discusses the streets that ran 
into or through the Forum ; then all the temples in the Forum (in 
the narrower sense) are treated together, next the two basilicas. 
Further on all the arches in the Forum are treated together. I 
cannot help feeling that this scheme of treating the monuments 
by classes rather than in topographical sequence will be confusing 
to a reader who has not seen the Forum, even though he has the 
help of Professor Platner's plans. Again, one on the ground 
who followed the author's description would traverse and re-trav- 
erse the Forum till he lost all sense of the points of the compass. 

In certain respects the book in its present form suffers from 
grievous blemishes. In his preface the author says he has not 
been able to visit Rome since June, 1900. Yet the book is 
pre-eminently one that should have been written in Rome ; at 
least the manuscript or the proof-sheets should have been com- 
pared with the monuments themselves. 

Numerous inconsistencies show that the author has not orient- 
ated himself properly. Thus, on page 127, the Cermalus is 
called the north, the Palatium the south side of the Palatine ; on 
page 33 they are described as the western and the eastern halves 
of the hill. On page 129 the author calls the S. Teodoro side 
(i. e. the Cermalus) the western. Had the author adhered 
throughout, with reference to the Palatine, to the convenient if 
somewhat inaccurate terminology current concerning the Forum, 
by which the Tabularium end is called the western, he would 
have saved himself and his readers, here and elsewhere, much 
confusion. Professor Platner does indeed often use this system 
with reference to both Forum and Palatine, but he is far from 
consistent, employing often a points of the compass system. 

On page 138 the altar of Aius Locutius is said to stand " On 
the northwest 1 slope of the (Palatine) hill"; on page 139 we read 
" There are on that part of the hill which lies between the domus 
Augustana, the domus Tiberiana, and the southwest 1 edge (of the 
hill) the remains of two temples". These statements, on succes- 
sive pages, refer to precisely the same part of the Palatine. 

On page 214 the author says : " Caesar decided to remove the 
Rostra to the Forum, but his definite plan seems not to have been 
carried out until after 42 B. C. Thenceforth the Rostra of the 
Empire was a long platform extending across the west end of the 
Forum ". Now, on page 179 we have already read that " Julius 
Caesar erected a second platform, the rostra Iulia, at the east end 
of the Forum, in front of the Regia ", etc. 

1 The Italics here and elsewhere are mine. 
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On page 302 the jambs of the Arch of Titus containing the 
famous reliefs are described as the west and the east sides of the 
arch, though the arch stands at the east end of the Forum and it- 
self faces east. 

On page 373 the Pons Sublicius is described, in passing, as 
" later pons Aemilius ". On page 80 the author says of the Pons 
Sublicius : " The strongest evidence seems to indicate a point 
between the porta trigemina and the ruined ponte rotto, and very 
probably close to the latter ". On this same page (80) a para- 
graph is headed, "Pons Aemilius, perhaps the ruined ponte 
Rotto " ! 

On page 137 we have a brief discussion of the temple on the 
Palatine which in recent times has been generally regarded as 
that of the Magna Mater. It closes thus: "Inscriptions relating 
to the Magna Mater, a portion of a colossal female figure — un- 
doubtedly the goddess — seated on a throne, and a fragment of a 
base with the paws of lions, the regular attendants of Cybele, 
have been found near the podium of this temple ". From all 
this one would naturally infer that the author believed the temple 
to be that of the Magna Mater. Yet on page 140 he expresses 
his opinion that these very ruins are those of the Templum Vic- 
toriae, though from page 135 one would infer that this latter 
temple stood on the west side of the hill near the Church of S. 
Teodoro. 

On page 149 we read that the western portion of the peristyle 
ofthedomus Augustana has not yet been excavated; on page 
150, line 12, the author refers to the corresponding unexcavated 
portion of the triclinium of this palace as the eastern portion. 
The latter, not the former statement, is correct. 

Again, cross-references are lacking often where their insertion 
would have been most helpful, even to the author himself in 
forcing him to correlate his statements at various places in his 
book. Thus, on page 74 the Septizonium is called " a seven- 
zoned structure ". There is nothing to explain this till we reach 
page 156. On page 17 it is stated that the accumulation of the 
fragments heaped together in the Monte Testaccio began as early 
as the last century of the Republic; on page 399 we read "it is 
certain that the dumping of debris on this spot began as early as 
the time of Augustus ". On page 149, in the discussion of the so- 
called lararium in the Domus Augustana, reference is made to 
an altar once found in this room, but now non-existent. On page 
137, we read "The stone needle itself (sc. which represented 
Cybele) was removed by Elagabalus (from the Templum Magnae 
Matris) to the lararium of the Flavian Palace, where it was prob- 
ably seen by Bianchini in 1725". The two passages refer to the 
same thing (i. e. the altar and the stone needle are one), but there 
is nothing in the text or notes to show it. See Haugwitz, Der 
Palatin, pp. 24, 25. 
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Sometimes names are employed which may well be misleading. 
On page 73 we read " To the Flavians Rome owed . . . the . . . 
stadium on the Palatine ". On page 144 the same structure is 
called Hippodromus. Cf. page 152 : " Adjoining the domus 
Augustana ... is the Hippodromus, which has usually, though 
erroneously, been called the Stadium of Domitian ". On page 
153 the author declares "This Hippodromus was the garden of 
the Flavian Palace". On page 154 the opinion is expressed 
(without hint that it had previously been advanced ; but cf. Rich- 
ter, Topographie der Stadt Rom, p. 155) that the puzzling oval 
in this structure was a private menagerie of the emperors. On 
page 152 the exedra on the east side is called an "imperial box ". 
What is one to make of all this? What is the appropriateness of 
the term Hippodromus, if this place was a garden? Some light 
was surely needed here, especially since " race-course " is the 
only meaning given for hippodromus in Lewis and Short, and 
i-mrodpofios is similarly defined by Liddell and Scott. Even 
Georges's statement that hippodromus denoted a " Rennbahn fur 
Rosse und Wagen bei den Romern in Privatgarten oder Villen" 
does not help very much here, for in this Hippodromus, at least 
in the form in which the visitor sees it to-day, driving a chariot 
or carriage was impossible. For the needed light one need go 
only to Haugwitz, Der Palatin, p. 80. Cf. also Richter, 1. c. 

A few other points, out of many, may be noted. On page 154 
it is stated that the masonry enclosing the oval in the Hippo- 
dromus is three meters high ; it is not at any point more than three 
feet high. On page 203 we read : " Many of them (i. e. the 
statues of the Vestals in the Atrium Vestae) have inscribed pedes- 
tals ". One would naturally infer that the statues and the pedestals 
now to be seen there belong together. They do not. Huelsen, 
Das Forum Romanum, p. 167, describes how statues and pedes- 
tals were found together in a great heap. " Infolge dessen 
lasst sich zu keiner Statue die zugehorige Inschrift constatieren ". 

On pp. 216, 250 it is stated categorically that the so-called 
marble phctei (or, as others call them, the rostra reliefs) now 
standing on the floor of the Forum once stood somewhere on the 
Rostra. Not a particle of proof is adduced. One regrets that 
the author was not so sceptical here as he seems to have been 
concerning the identification of the buildings represented on 
these plutei. (It occurs to me to ask why, if these reliefs were 
originally intended for the sides of the Rostra, as e. g. Huelsen as- 
sumes, they were made so small ; they are only about half as long 
as the sides of the Rostra. Why did the architect, in spite of the 
fact that he might have taken about twice as much room, limit 
himself so, and hence deliberately interfere with the careful and 
complete presentation of the buildings now only hinted at in the 
reliefs ?) 

On page 270 we read that the north hemicycle of Trajan's 
Forum is well preserved and has been partially excavated, but 
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nothing is said to indicate where it may be seen. Professor Plat- 
ner's terminology with reference to this Forum as a whole makes 
this omission especially unfortunate. For example, on page 272 
he declares that the doorway in the base of the column is in the 
east side ; on page 273 he calls the bibliotheca side of this Forum 
its west end. As a matter of fact, the excavation, as one looks at 
it now, runs northwest to southeast. Repeated testing of the 
matter by the sun, by compass readings, maps and statements in 
other books leaves no doubt on that subject. Indeed, we shall not 
err greatly in saying that the square in which the column now stands 
runs north and south. The door in the base of the column is on 
the south side. The two Churches lie on the north side (here the 
bibliotheca lay in ancient times). The hemicycle which is yet 
partially extant lies to the east of the houses which line the east 
side of the square. The Place Vendome in Paris lies some- 
what as does the Piazza del Foro Trajano (to be accurate, it runs 
from northeast to southwest) ; to bring out more clearly the ex- 
tent to which the Trajan column was here imitated, we may note 
that the door in the Vendome column, too, is in the south side. 

On page 273 it is stated that the shaft of the Trajan column 
consists of 23 blocks or drums. I ascended the column last sum- 
mer and counted the drums ; there are 18 in the shaft itself. The 
interior of the column is entirely clean and sweet and fairly well 
lighted ; the drums in the inner column, if I may so describe it, 
round which the staircase winds, correspond exactly to those in 
the outer column. There is thus a double means of securing a cor- 
rect count. The number 23 describes rather the number of divi- 
sions in the spiral of sculptures (I may note that I cannot recon- 
cile Lanciani's description of this column, given in his Ruins and 
Excavations, etc., p. 317, with the facts. He, too, among other 
things, gives the number of blocks in the shaft as 23). Lastly, I 
note that, so far as I can judge, Professor Platner accepts without 
reserve (see pages 268, 269) the statement of the inscription on 
the Trajan column, that the column was erected to indicate " to 
what height the hill was cut away for this great work ". I must 
confess to some unwillingness to accept the inscription literally. 
See also Middleton, Remains, ii. 24, 25 : "Brocchi (Suolo di Roma, 
p. 133) has shown from geological evidence that the ridge can 
never have approached the height of 100 feet, and he suggests 
that the inscription means that the hill was cut back to a point 
where the Quirinal was 100 feet high — a very probable explana- 
tion ". 

Lack of space forbids the consideration of other points. 
Enough has been said, however, to indicate that the book needs 
a thorough revision. 

(2). Professor Huelsen's book falls into two parts, the one treat- 
ing the general history of the Forum, the other describing its 
monuments. 
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Part I is subdivided into three sections : (a) the Forum in an- 
tiquity, (b) the Forum in the Middle Ages, (c) the excavations 
in the Forum since the Renaissance. The three sections cover 
47 pages. In the first section (pp. 1-23) Professor Huelsen con- 
siders the etymology of the word forum, the use of the Forum 
in the various stages of its development as market-place, the 
center of civil and political life, etc., the development of the im- 
perial fora, the Forum of the later empire, and finally the de- 
struction of the Forum. In the second section we have the his- 
tory of the Forum from the days of Theodoric to those of Rienzi ; 
in the third section we have an account of the excavations from 
the fifteenth century to the present time. Discoveries as late as 
those of March, 1904, are noted. 

In Part II, pages 48-174, the several buildings and monu- 
ments now existing in the Forum, in the narrower sense of the 
term, are discussed. The author begins with the Basilica Iulia, 
the first building into which one steps as he enters the Forum 
from the Via delle Grazie, and takes the reader round the Forum, 
first along the west or Tabularium side, then along the north 
side, etc. On pp. 175-203 we have an account of the buildings 
adjoining the Sacra Via, from the Templum Faustinae to the Tem- 
plum Iovis Statoris. From first to last the book is written with 
a view to use on the spot, in the presence of the monuments. 

There is a list of source passages and references to new litera- 
ture on the Forum (pages 204-211), a list of the 109 illustrations 
in the text, and three excellent plans. 

Taken as a whole the book deserves high praise. Its plan is 
excellent. The general history of the Forum is given in Part I ; 
the detailed history of the individual buildings is set forth in Part 
II, in small type, prefixed to the description of the actual re- 
mains of each building. Thus the reader is saved from embar- 
rassment as he studies the ruins on the spot ; when he needs to 
know the history of a building as an aid to its reconstruction he 
can readily find it. Again, the existing ruins are treated, in the 
main, in topographical sequence. This arrangement is most 
helpful to one on the spot, indeed, to any reader. The photo- 
graphs, plans and reconstructions are all most useful. The test 
of actual use on the ground shows that the book subserves excel- 
lently the purposes for which it was written. 

Yet there are blemishes. The proof-reading, nay, even the 
writing in some places, was evidently done with haste and the 
printing leaves much to be desired. 

Of far more consequence, however, is the fact that there are 
errors in matters wherein errors might have been avoided entirely, 
at least by one situated so favorably with reference to the Forum 
as Professor Huelsen is ; had the manuscript or the proof-sheets 
been compared throughout on the spot with the monuments 
themselves, the defects to which I shall take exception might 
easily have been wholly obviated. Few students of the Roman 
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Forum are privileged to visit it frequently ; some can never see 
it. There is, therefore, an especial obligation laid upon those who 
may see it frequently to be absolutely accurate in their state- 
ments of fact : they have no right to mislead their less fortunately 
situated brethren, who must rely on their eyes. 

On page 119 it is stated that on each side of the entrance to 
the Basilica Aemilia lie five quadrangular rooms, not connected 
with one another, used as offices, etc. The plan on page 11 1 
shows six quadrangular rooms, of nearly equal dimensions, on 
each side of the entrance : no account is given by the author of 
three other much smaller rooms, one at the east end, two at the 
west, shown in his plan. Now, one clearly sees six large rooms 
east of the entrance. On the west side it is not so easy to count, 
since the side walls of the rooms do not here project above the 
floor of the basilica as they do on the east side. Besides, a 
sewer here complicates matters. But there are doubtless six 
large rooms here. Again, on page 115 we read that the south 
(or Forum) facade of this basilica consisted originally of " 14 
grossen Bogenoffnungen ". Why then does Abb. 49 on page 
114 show 16 arches? The plan on page m makes provisions 
for but 14. On page 115 Professor Huelsen gives an inscription 
found in this building as L- CAESARI- AUGuSTP F- DIVI- 
NE PRINCIPI IUVENTUTIS COS- DESIG CUM ESSET 
ANN- NAT- XIIII- AUG- SENATUS. As a matter of fact the 
ii of IUVENTUTIS is not visible; cum is somewhat broken, 
and the initial e of esset is gone. 

On page 122 we read that on the southern edge of the open 
space in the Forum, opposite the Basilica Iulia, are eight large 
cubical bases which originally carried colossal statues. One can 
make this total only by counting in the very large structure (40 
feet by 20) at the eastern end of this line: but this is described 
separately on page 123, in very different terms, and is there cer- 
tainly thought of as independent of the eight of page 122. Nor 
did the author mean to count in the column of Phocas, for he 
had already described that on page 81. A glance at Plan I con- 
firms my criticism. 

On page 83 an inscription is given as 

vindicata reBKLhione et africae KESTltutione laetus. 
It should rather be given as 

vindicata reBTLlLione et africae reSTlTutione laetus. 
On the same page we read of a metrical inscription said to con- 
sist of two pieces of stone and to read 

a]rmipotens Libycum defendit Honorius [orbem (?) 
The inscription really covers three pieces of stone. Again, the 
r of armipotens, the yc of Libycum, the t of defendit, and the J of 
Honorius are not now on the stones. In fact, only the left stroke 
of the u in Honorius is clear. We should therefore print 

ar]mipotens Lib[yc]um defendi[t] Honoriu[s orbem (?) 
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On page 85 it is stated that the animals of the so-called rostra 
reliefs are " um den Leib geschmiickt ". This is true only of the 
sus and the faurus. So on the other suovetaurilian relief still 
visible in the Forum it seems highly probable that the sheep was 
not "um den Leib geschmiickt", though here the body of the 
taurus overlaps that of the ovis in such fashion that absolute 
certainty is perhaps not attainable. 

In one or two cases the author's taste may be called into ques- 
tion. On pages 66, 67 in seeking to account for the great size of 
the rostra (the one with the hemicyclium, by the Schola Xantha, 
the Umbilicus and the Arch of Septimius) Professor Huelsen 
states that often many persons beside the speaker were on the 
rostra. By way of proof, seemingly, he paraphrases two pas- 
sages from ancient writers. The latter of these deals with the 
funeral of Pertinax in 193 A. D., and takes up a full page of 
small type, yet, as Professor Huelsen describes the scene, there is 
no proof at all that any one except Severus ascended the rostra. 
Why abuse the reader's patience thus with impertinent matter ? 

On page 52 the author calls the more northerly of the two 
porticus on the north or Sacra Via side of the Basilica Iulia 
" die Vorhalle " of the Basilica. This term seems to me unfortu- 
nate, for its use destroys, at least to my mind, that impression of 
symmetry which the actual remains of this basilica make on one 
who sees them, for this description gives us but one porticus on 
the north side of the central hall, whereas there are two porticus 
on each of the other sides. Exigencies springing out of the 
limited extent of ground at the disposal of the builder of this 
basilica compelled him to set the floor of the northernmost 
portico on a level lower than that of the other porticoes and the 
main hall (had he not done this, he must have made the basilica 
considerably smaller, in order to find room for a long, high stair- 
wav from the Sacra Via), but this would not have interfered seri- 
ously, if at all, with the impression of symmetry made by the 
whole on the observer, when the building was intact, whether he 
stood within the central hall or on any of the surrounding streets. 
I may note that Professor Huelsen's language is none too clear 
here, but my interpretation of the phrase "die Vorhalle" is con- 
firmed by his use of the same term, on page 109, in connection 
with the Basilica Aemilia; there his meaning is unmistakable. 

In several places passages might be rewritten with great gain 
in clearness. This is especially true of pages 88, 89, which seek 
to describe the so-called rostra reliefs. The buildings which 
seem to be represented here Professor Huelsen describes from 
right to left, an unnatural way at best. He is seeking to prove 
that these buildings give a complete representation of the Forum 
from the Basilica Iulia, via the west side, to the Basilica Aemilia. 
Yet, in his detailed description he names the buildings, in each 
case, from the eastern end in toward the center (or west) side of 
the whole group, and thus destroys the very impression of sym- 
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metry which he is trying to create. Further, a sad misprint on 
page 88 makes matters still worse, for each relief is referred to in 
turn as " die zweite Schranke". The second "zweiten" on line 
23 should be corrected to 'ersten". The whole account should 
be rewritten, and the contents of each relief should be given in 
sequence from left to right. It might have been well, too, to 
present proof that these reliefs ever stood on this rostra. Cf. 
above, p. 216. 

On page 61, speaking of the much-discussed arches back 
(west) of the Schola Xantha, Professor Huelsen says, " hat man 
neuerdings vermutet, der Bau sei die von Caesar ans Ostende 
des Forums verlegte Rostra gewesen". Now, since these arches 
are at the west end of the Forum, I fail to see how any one could 
ever have fancied them to be part of a structure built at the east 
end. The author has written hastily, it would seem, and in too 
Tacitean a fashion ; he means, I take it, " hat man neuerdings 
vermutet, der Bau sei mit den von Caesar verlegten Rostra 
identisch, aber diese waren ans Ostende verlegt". My correction 
is confirmed by Professor Huelsen's own language on page 124, 
where he refers to a " Projekt (Caesars), die Rednerbiihne an 
das untere Ende des Markts zu verlegen ". 

These points and some others like them are in themselves not 
of very great moment, but it is precisely on such small matters 
that truth and scholarship alike often turn. Of one to whom 
much has been given much may of right be demanded ; the ease 
with which all errors of fact might have been avoided by the 
author of this book makes it hard to excuse them. Besides, the 
book is on the whole so excellent, so helpful, that these short- 
comings are all the harder to bear ; one feels regret over them, 
as over egregio inspersi corpore naevi. 

Columbia University, New York. CHARLES KNAPP. 



Classical Mythology in Shakespeare. By Robert Kilbtjrn 
Root, Ph. D. A Thesis presented to the Philosophical 
Faculty of Yale University in Candidacy for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1903. Pp. 134. 

The aim of this useful thesis has been to collect and examine 
the numerous allusions to classical mythology in the authentic 
works of Shakespeare, with the purpose of determining the 
sources from which he drew his acquaintance with the matter, the 
conception which he entertained of it, and the extent to which it 
became a vital element in his art. The main results of the in- 
vestigation, and the uses to which they are applied, may be 
stated in the author's own words (p. 14) : ' First, that with few 
exceptions Shakespeare's allusions to classical mythology have 
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